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to dwell "—John Gray. 


“My reason teaches me that land can 


sary for their subsistence ; and so long 
it, they have the right to the soil —but 
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Speech of ROBERT SMITH, of Illinois, in the 
House of Representatives, Dec. 27, 1844. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the * bill to reduce and graduate the price of 
the public lands” — 

Mr. Rosert SMITH addressed the committee 
as follows : 

I owe some apology to the committee for thrusting 
myself forward thus early in this debate, and par- 
ticularly for immediately following the talented and 
eloquent gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Causin] 
who last addressed the committee. And my excuse 
must be the deep interest which my constituents 
feel in this measure, and from the further fact, that 
I am a practical farmer, and may, perhaps, on that 
account, take more interest in meting out justice to 
the great agricultural community, that the honora- 
ble gentlemen who oppose this bill. And again, 
sir, I believe that a little practical experimental 
knowledge in this matter is worth more than all 
the fine-spun theories in. the world. As there are 
many gentlemen anxious to speak on this question, 
[ shall not trespass very long on the patience of 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the proper and judicious dispo- 
sition of the public lands, or management of them, 
involves principles of more vital importance to the 
people of the whole western country, than any other 
question which has yet come before Congress. In 
the discussion and action by this committee upon 
the bill now under consideration, which has for its 
object the graduation and reduction of the price of 
the public lands to the settlers and cultivators, I beg 
gentlemen to lay aside all local and sectional interest 
or feeling, and come up to the question as brethren 
of one great family, whose only object is so to act 
as will best promote the interests of the whole 
family. 1 come fromthe West, and from one of the 
States most deeply interested in the disposition of 
these lands; and know and feel that much is due to 
the pioneer settlers of the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, and to the early settlers 
of the whole West—men to whose courage, energy, 
and toil, we are indebted for transforming a waste 
wilderness into a productive country. I believe that 


this government ought to bestow these lands upon 
those who, by their valor and labur, have given to 


them their present value. 

Sir, 1 sincerely believe that justice and equity de- 
mand that they should be thus bestowed, at least so 
soon as the government shall have received from 
the sales the original cost of the lands, with the ex- 
pense of survey and sales of the same. I will not 
now advocate any bill or proposition which cannot 
be demonstrated to be for the interest of the whole 
Union. Weof the West must depend mainly upon 
our mineral and agricultural resources. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I would ask, in what does the wealth of 
our community consist? Is it in the millions of 
acres of wild, unimproved lands? No, sir; it is in 
the labor laid out upon those lands, rendering them 
productive—the improvements put upon them—the 
minerals dug from the bowels of the earth by the 
enterprising miner, and the annual crops produced 
by the labors of the honest cultivator of the soil,— 
these, sir, these are the sources of our wealth; and 
when this government will adopt the true policy in 
the disposition of the public lands, every freeman 
will have it in his power to become a freeholder. If 


“The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance of all mankind, 
of ages present and to come: a habitation belonging to no man in 
particnlar, but to every man; and one in which all have an equal right 


‘“‘ Novone is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better 
title to a particular possession than his neighbor.” — Paley. 


gave it to his children to live upon, and cultivate, as far as is neces- 


then any other people have a right to settle upon it. 
be sold, but such things as can be carried away.”—Black Hawk. 
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The land shall not be 
sold for ever.—Moses. 

“There is no foun. 

dation in nature or in 


not be sold. The Great Spirit natural law, why aset 
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“The mass of man- 
kind has not been 
. born with saddles on 
their backs, nor a fa- 
vored few booted and 


‘The remedy I propose for 
States, and of N Pye 


spurred, ready to ride 
them legitimately by 
the grace of God.”— 


Jefferson's Last Letter. 


and honorable principle insepa 
Channing's Lecture, Feb. 28, 1 
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» tinsel tone hese 
spect, | can inform the honorable gentleman from 
that State, [Mr. Vinton,] who spoke against this 
bill, that in Ilinois, where the land has been in 
market five years, the most valuable lands have all 
been purchased. Many of our best lands were set- 
tled and improved before they were offered for sale, 
or even surveyed ; and such has also been the case | 
in the Territories of Iowa and Wisconsin. ‘The 
graduating scale in this bill, so far as Illinois 1s con- 
cerned, is, perhaps, as just and equitable as any 
general principle that could be adopted or agreed 
upon. All who are acquainted with the value of 
lands know that some—even third rate—land, lying 
near a good market, would command a higher price4 
than first rate land more remote from market; 
whilst, at the same time, these lands would be 
dearer at five cents per acre, than the first rate lands, 
in the same vicinity were at two dollars per acre. 
There are various reasons why lands of equal rich- 
ness of soil, and lying in the same vicinity, are not 
all alike valuable. In Illinois, sir, we have exten- 
sive prairies ; and although the land may be unsur- 
passed in beauty and richness of the soil, still it may 
be so far from timber that its value is greatly 
diminished. ‘Those who purchase first, always se- 
lect those lands where the timber and prairie join ; 
and those who come after them have to go further 
into the prairie and purchase that at government 
price, and then buy timber land of first purchasers 
at five and ten dollars per acre. There are millions 
of acres of land in Hllinois that would be dearer as 
a gift than the same quantity, sold within five years 
from the time it came into market, was at one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre, or even twice 
that price. This measure seems to be regarded by 
some gentlemen as purely for the interests of the 
West. This is not so, Mr. Chairman; the benefits 
of this bill are conferred upon all who wish to 
purchase lands for immediate settlement and culti- 
vation, it matters not from what State, country, or 
nation they may come; all, all who wish to culti- 
vate the soil are hospitably received, and are equally 
entitled to its provisions. Do not gentlemen from 
the old States feel some sympathy for those of their 
brethren Who, by misfortune, or owing to the high 
prices at which lands are held in the old States, are 
unable to become the owners of land in those States ° 
And will they not aid us in carrying this bill through, 
for the benefit of this worthy class of their constitu- 


ents, and others equally deserving, who may partici- 
pate in the blessing it will confer’ If «tic ill shalt 


pass, it will enable thousands to become the owners 
of the lands they cultivate. It will give them a real 
interest in the country ; it will elevate them ina 
moral point of view. They will become more in- 
dustrious and better citizens, by feeling that they 
are upon an equality in every respect with the rich- 
est man in the land. ‘They would be freeholders. 
But (said Mr. 8.) it is urged against this bill, that 
by reducing the price of the public lands you do in- 
justice to the present owners of land, by bringing 
down the price of their lands. Now, sir, this is 
such an argument as we might expect from the 
miser against any reduction in the rate of interest ; 
but [ did not expect to hear such an argument in- 
troduced here. Lands are valuable, mainly from 
their capacity to yield a support or living to the 
cultivator; and so far as that is concerned, it mat- 
ters not to the owner whether the land is considered 
worth one dollar or twenty dollars per acre. It is 
the duty of the government. as I believe it is their 
interest also, as | have before remarked, to make 





the government, by giving away the public lands 
which have been in market over ten years, could 
thereby insure the making of a good farm upon 
each quarter or half section of these lands now re- 
maining unsold, it would be a profitable and judi- 
cious disposition of them. 

_'The taxes alone derived from the lands when well 
Improved, would, in ten years, amount to more than 
the present value of the lands, In a country like 
ours—boasting as we do of our liberal instivutions, 
our enlightened policy, our high regard for the pop- 
ular rights of man—shall we show, by our course in 
the disposition of the public lands—from which the 
farmer, by toil and sweat, earns not only his own 
bread, but also feeds and sustains the whole coun- 
try—that the sole governing principle with us is 
dollars and cents? Shall we keep the lands at such 
prices as will prevent thousands of our honest, hard- 
laboring men from becoming the owners of lands, 
and thus force them to become literally ‘‘ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” for their more wealthy 
and fortunate neighbors? Ido not, Mr. Chairman, 
adopt the motto ‘‘ take care of the rich, and let them 
take care of the poor.” In my opinion, it is the 
bounden duty of the government to pass such laws 
’s will best secure and promote the interests of the 
laboring classes ; for, sir, it cannot be denied that all 
Wealth is the product of labor, and whenever that 
great interest, and more particularly the agricultural 


interest, suffers, you will find all other branches of | Congress assembled, all the right of this Commonwealth to the 


business deranged and depressed ; for all depend, 
more or less, for their success upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural interest. 
_ The bill now under consideration may not be per- 
fect in all its provisions, and may require many 
modifications ; still all must admit that there is a 
Wide difference in the value of our lands ; and com- 
Mon sense would at once suggest that those who 
make the first selections will take the most valuable 
name There may, perhaps, be some few excep- 
ua to fhe rule; but the general principle is so 
a aud obvibdus that those who select first secure 
© most valuable lands, that I had not supposed 


an 
ny gentleman would attempt to controvert the po- pk gry ih Aa thereof, which terms, although | following resolution : 


they do not come fully up to the propositions of the Common- | 
wealth, are conceived, on the whole, to approach so nearly to 


Sition 


titod and whatever may have been the fact in re- 


to the lands in the State of Ohio in this re- 





‘it due to the new States that this bill, or one em- 
|bracing many of its provisions, should become a 


every freeman a freeholder. Again, sir, I consider 


law. Many of the new States are largely in debt ; 
and while the public lands are held by the govern- 
ment at present prices, they will not sell; and hence 
these States are deprived of raising revenue from 
‘these unsold lands. And whilst our citizens are 
groaning under heavy taxation, millions of acres of 
land within our borders remain untaxed, in conse- 
quenge of a higher price being demanded for them 
than they are worth. [, sir, differ in opinion with 
many of many of my friends; I believe that we 
have the right to taz all the lands within the borders 
of our State; but I do not design at this time to 
discuss that question. I, however, dislike to hear 
gentlemen, whenever any measure is moved bene- 
ficial to the new States—such as reducing the price, 
ceding the lands to the States upon equitable terms, 
or showing the injustice of not allowing the new 
States to tax the lands held by the government within 
their limits—fly to the deeds of cession* and to the 
 * Deed of cession of Virginia, executed 1st March, 1784. 
To all who shall see these presents, we, Thomas Jefferson, 
Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe, the under- 
written delegates for the Commonwealth of Virginia, in the 
Congress of the United States of America, send greeting : 
Whereas the general assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia at their session, begun on the 20th day of October, 


1783, passed an act entitled “ An act to authorize the delegates 
of this State in Congress to convey to the United States, in 








territory northwestward of the river Ohio,” in the following 
words, to wit: 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States did, by their act 
of the sixth day of September, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, recommend to the several States in the 
Union, having claims to waste and unappropriated lands in the 
western country, a liberal session to the United States of a por- 
tion of their respective claims, for the common benefit of the 
Union; and whereas this Commonwealth did, on the second 
day of January, in the year one thousand seven and eighty- 


of the said States, all right, title, and claim, which the said 


Ohno, subject to the conditions annexed to the said act of cession. 
And whereas the United States in Conzress assembled have, 


by the acts of admission of the new States into the |t 
Union! Sir, said Mr. S., will this government, 


forsooth, the *‘ bond’” ealls for it? 
the honor of the nation, that such was not to be the 
rule of the action ; that if time had shown that, by 
the terms of admission of the new States into the |t 
Union, injustice had been done to them, they should 
not be for ever debarred from justice. It was not |t 
to be expected that, in the early settlement of the 
West, and when the present land system was 
adopted, a system could be framed so perfect as to 
need no change. While rapid advances and im- 


and the mechanic arts, were no advances to be 


perfect? Is not the light of experience entitled to|t 
some consideration? Are we to be told that no im- 
provent can be made in the laws regulating the|t 
sales of the public lands? He believed we were 
half a century behind the times in this matter. 
True, the West had improved and settled rapidly ; | t 


enterprise of the early settlers of the new States. 


their patriot fathers. And it may be said, with 


legislation, but in spite of legislation. 


to the old system; it worked well—the country 
prospered under it, and settled rapidly.’”’ As well 
might we say to the farmer, Stick to your old sys-| | 
tem of thrashing your wheat and oats, &c., with the | t 
flail; it certainly worked well, and you were pros- | t 
pering and increasing in wealth rapidly ; don’t suf- | t 
fer yourselves to be Jed iuto the use of any of the 


“What are the rights to which men ar titled b - 
ture, or the gifts of the Creator? The Declaration or fodiiptisdonce; 


has already named some of them; i. e. li epee 
happiness,’ to which I will add, an equal a to the anes 


ments, all equally indispensable to the existence of man.” —M. Juques. 


ew York, in particular, is the location of th 
on the lands of the far west, which would not only afford vitinaans 
relief to our unhappy brethren, but would restore that self-respect 


so for a donation of 320 acres of land. 
poor man alone, who, with a fair prospect of securing 
even 40 acres of land, from which to draw his sup- 
port, would strain every nerve and encounter every 
provements were being made in literature, science, | danger, that would leave the older States and re- 
move to the West. 
made to render our government and laws mére | objectto this small favor being granted to this class of 


ment lands are lying waste! 


but it was not because of the judicious land system ;| get $50 and enter him forty acres of land. 
it was owing to the indomitable energy, spirit, and | shows clearly, to every man who is practically ac- 
quainted with farming and the laboring class of our 
‘They, possessed, in an eminent degree, the spirit of| community, that these gentlemen know very little 
of the slow process of making money by day’s 
great propriety, that the West has risen to its pres- | labor. 
ent prosperous aud elevated position, not by favored | dollars, or one hundred and fifty at most, is the 
whole amount of a year’s toil; and out of this sum 
The honorable gentleman from Ohio says, ‘‘Stick|a family have to be fed and clothed, with many 
other litthe expenses which, under the most rigid 
economy, would exhaust the year’s earnings, and 
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allowed to postmasters 
suit of § and agents. 
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frank the letier if) written by 
imself.”’ 


rable from citizenship.” —Rev. Wm. H. Testers to be adjress- 
844. ed (postage free) to 


George H. Evans. 





earth 


the increasing pauperism of the United 


$1.50 A YEAR.—4e. Single. 


acts of admission, and meet us with the ery, There] under the present land system, the population of the 
is nO authority in the compact ; it is not warranted | old States is being thinned altogether too rapidly for 


heir interest; and one. would suppose that he anti- 


| cipated the entire desertion or abandonment of the 
Shylock-like, exact the “ pound of flesh,” because, |old States, if the bill now under. consideration 


He hoped, for| should become a law, 
no fears of this. 
have the means of making a comfortable living in 


The gentleman need have 
The great majority of those who 


he old States. cannot be easily induced to leave 


and encounter the perils and hardships incident to 


he settlement of a new country, and would not do 
It .is. the 


And surely gentlemen cannot 


heir citizens, while hundreds of millions of govern- 
The honorable gen- 
lemen -from Maryland and Ohio both seemed to 


insist that one dollar and a quarter for land of any 
kind, fit for cultivation, was very cheap; and to 


hink it a small matter for any industrious man to 


This 


They do not perhaps know that one hundred 


eave nothing to invest in lands. I deny, sir, that 
here can be any measure adopted or devised by 
his government, so wise, judicious, just, and chari- 
able, in the disposition of the public lands, as that 


which secures to every industrious Jaboring man 
new inventions and improvements of the age. Do} such quantity of land as may be necessary for his 


tI ete nO he 


not use the patent thrashing machine, even though 
it does not cost you one-fifth of the labor to thrash 
your grain! As well might you say to the manu- 
facturer, Stick to your own spinning jenny—to your 
old-fashioned loom, &c., &c. ; and, sir, | might go 
through with a long catalogue, showing the perfect 
folly of such a course of reasoning. 

The honorable gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


Causin] is mistaken when he supposes that this bill 
wili pouluww me vere 100,000,000 aernc af land to 
twenty-five cents per acre. But, sir, be that as it 


may, twenty-five cents per acre for lands which 


support and that of his family and those dependent 
upon him for subsistence. 


The honorable member from Maryland [Mr. 
Causin] asks somewhat exultingly, ‘‘ Whence came 
this land? Who wonit?’&c. And answers, ‘‘ By 
the precious, priceless sacrifice of the toil and blood 
of brave men.” I, sir, will be one of the last men 
upon this floor to cast one blot upon the bright es- 
cutcheon of the revolutionary patriots. ‘They, sir, 


povrad ant thoir ost hlond like water—not to pur- 
chase land, but liberty, civil and religious; and for 


that they pledged their lixes, their fortunes, and 


one, yield to the Congress of the United States, for the benefit 


Commonwealth had to the territory northwest of the river 


. * b , stipulated the A Pw : 
by their act of the grapes plan of this ‘Btate, and delivered the said deed ; whereupon Congress came to the | cannot believe—that the spirit of ’76 has so-entirely 


have been offered in the market over twenty years, 
to the man who cultivates it, is as much as the gov- 


pay ; and if this policy had long since bcen adopted, 
thousands of the honorable gentleman’s constituents, 


and millions throughout the Union would, no doubt, 
by this measure, have been saved from pauperism 
and the lowest depths of degradation, infamy, and 
crime. The honorable gentleman’s argument seems 


population to the West. 





them as to induce this State to accept thereof, in full confidence 
that Congress, in justice to this State for the liberal cession she 


making cessions equally liberal, for the common benefi' and 
support of the Union. 


Be it enacted by the general assembly, That it shall and may 


United States, or such of them as shal] be assembled, are fully 
authorized and empowered, for and on behalf of this State, by 
proper deeds or instrument in writing under their hands and 
seals, to convey, transfer, assign, and make over, unto the 
United States in Congress assembled, for the benefit of the 


diction, which this Commonwealth hath to the territory or tract 
of country within the limits of the Virginia charter, situate, 
lying, and being to the northwest of the river Ohio, subject to 
the terms and conditions contained in the before-recited act of 
Congress of the thirteenth day of September last—that is to 
say, upon the condition that the territory so ceded shall be laid 
out and formed into States, containing a suitable extent of terri- 
tory, not less than one hundred, nor more than one hundred 
and fifty miles square, or as near thereto as circumstances will 
admit ; and that the States so formed shall be distinct republi- 
can States, and admitted members of the federal Union, hav- 
ing the right of sovereignty, freedom, and independence as the 
other States. 
That the necessary and reasonable expenses incurred by this 
State, in subduing any British posts, or in maintaining forts 
and garrisons within, and for the defence, or in acquiring any 
part, of the territory so ceded and relinquished, shall be fully 
reimbursed by the United States; and that one commissioner 
shall be appointed by Congress, one by the Commonwealth, 
and another by those two commissioners, who, or a majority of 
them, shall be authorized and empowered to adjust and liqui- 
date the accounts of the necessary and reasonable expenses in- 
curred by this State, which they shall judge to be comprised 
within the intent and meaning of the act of Congress, of the 
tenth of October, one thousand seven hundred and eighty, re- 
specting such expenses. 
* * * * * 
That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the United 
States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any before- 
mentioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the officers 
and soldiers of the American army, shall be considered as a 
common fund for the use and benefit of such of the United 
States as have become, or shall become, members of the con- 
federation or federal alliance of the said States, Virginia inclu- 
sive, according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or 
purpose whatever whatever. 
* * * * - * 
Resolved, That the United States in Congress assembled are 
| ready to receive this deed, whenever the delegates of the State 
of Virginia are ready to execute the same. 
I'he delegates of Virginia then proceeded and signed, sealed, 








their sacred honor. 
precious boon, along with it came the lands: of the 
ernment ought to exact, or the purchaser ought to original thirteen States ; and these lands were very 
wisely divided among the States. 
have already drawn from the State of Illinois two 
who are now poor and oppressed, would have been | oy three times as much money for land already sold, 
in the West, and the owners of land, with all the| as the whole would have brought, had they been 
real necessaries and comforts of life around them ; | sold in the market thirty years ago ; and who is it, 
I ask, that has give this additional value: to these 
lands ? 
lutionary fathers ? 
patriots—men who braved every imaginable priva- 


to be, throughout, an appeal to the House to protect | tion and hardship, and even death, in-the defence of 
the State of Maryland from the annual drain of its! the frontier settlements. 


hath made, earnestly press upon the other States claiming children. 
large tracts of waste and uncultivated territory, the propriety of | cguse to remember the cruel murders which were 
committed upon their nearest and dearest friends. 
The revolutionary patriots are gone. 
be lawful for the delegates of this State to the Congress of the them a debt that all the lands of the nation would 


And when they acquired that 


The government 


Was it our revo- 
No, sir; it is the sons of those 


Is it the govertiment ? 


The Indian wars upon 


He seems to think that, | our frontier were more perilous than the war of the 
revolution. The savages granted no quarter. ‘They 
butchered alike men and defenceless women and 


Sir, many of my constituents have sad 


We owe 


not pay. Neither, sir, can we do strict jasticeto the 
veterans who settled the West and drove back the 
Indians. But we can express our sense of grati- 
tude and liberality by enabling their sons to procure 


said States, all right. title, and claims, as well of soil as juris- | Some of the land acquired and made valuable by 


their fathers. The war of the revolution was for 
freedom and independence ; and when that glorious 
object was gained, and our fathers turned their at- 
tention to the subject of the lands thus acquired in 
that contest, so bravely fought and so triumphantly 
won, it was to make such disposition of them as to 
first pay off the debt necessarily incurred in prose- 
cuting the war, and then make such further dispo- 
sition as would secure to every man, who: might 
chose to cultivate the soil, a portion of the land 
thus acquired. In proof of this assertion it is not 
necessary for me to produce oral testimony; the 
fact is indelibly stamped in every page of the history 
of the revolution. Liberty and Independence was 
the watch-word! And I would ask you, sir, where 
is the freedom and independence of the unfortunate 
man who is dependent entirely for his support, and 
that of his family, upon the caprice of a heartless 
landlord, or of an overgrown aristocratic manufac- 
turing corporation? We need not, sir, go to Eng- 
land to prove the almost entire control exercised by 
the capitalist over that class of our citizens who 
depend upon their daily labor for the support of 
themselves and their families. Do you not, sir, be- 
lieve that there is republicanism enough in Rhode 
Island, if left free to follow the dictates of nature, 
to elect a legislature pledged to pass’a:law for the 
liberation of Governor Dorr, now incarcerated 
within the walls of a dungeon? and whese only 
crime was that he tried to confer upon the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island the blessings. of: freedom, 
to give them a voice in the election: ‘of their rulers 
and jaw-makers. I have heard much of the crue/ty 
and burbarity of the party in’ Rhode Island, called 
Algerines ; but, sir, I am not willing to believe—l 


departed from any State of this’ Union, as that a 





the acts of the United States, in Congress assembled. 


Resolved, That the same be recorded and be enrolied among 


‘majority of the people, untrammelled ‘and left free 
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to exercise the dictates of honest hearts, could be 
such Algerines. Sir, the barbarous and inboman 
treatment of Governor Dorr, (if reports could be 

‘ actors to a celebrity equal, 


relied on,) entitles the e 
if not greater than the founders of the Spanish In- 


quisition. What, sir, think you would be the so 
ings of the departed heroes of the revolution, cot : 
they come back and witness the flagrant vielaties 
of the great principles for which they fought an 
bled ; for which they pledged life, fortune, honor, 
and all, all that men hold dear? Sir, the picture 18 
too revolting to dwell upon, and I leave it. rene 

I only introduce this case as a strong one I ust 
tive of what I believe to be the fact—that ee Pave 
can be entirely free, and enjoy all the — 
which the framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the founders of our glorious re eR se 
tended to confer upon their posterity, a they ‘ 
entirely dependent upon others for employ some y 
which they are to earn the bread that supports their 
wives and children. Sir, there is no gentleman 
upon this floor who has not witnessed the tie sa 
ercised by the creditor over the debtor. And who 
does not know of many instances where this power 
has not been used to control the vote of such debtor t 
Now, sir, it is my policy, In the disposition of the 
public lands, ‘0 free this class of our citizens from 
this species of ‘‘ Egyptian bondage ;” to place them 
independent of the arbitrary will of the griping 
landlord, and to provide a retreat for all those in the 
older and manufacturing States to flee to, when they 
shall be driven from the employment which now 
affords them subsistence, because they have dared 
to exercise the privileges of freemen. 

In conclusion, I would remark that I believe all 
the objects for which Virginia and other States 
ceded \ands to the United States have been fully ac- 
complished. Our national debt has long since been 
paid off. Our treasury is now overflowing, and there 
never has been a time so propitious for carrying into 
effect this all-important measure. I then implore 
gentlemen not to let this favorable moment pass by, 
but lay aside all selfish oi* sectional feelings, and 
come up to the work—help us to make such amend- 
ments to the bill as will render it more perfect, and 


pass it. 








Extract from the Speech of Mr. Fickutn, of Illinois, 
inthe House of Representatives, Dec. 19, 1844. 


“ The tenant has no permanent home, no fireside that he can 
call his own; and ,is subject to be turned out-to the pitiless 
peltings of the storm, at the whim or caprice of a dictatorial 
landlord. ‘Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom, and should be 
dreaded and shunned in this country.”’ . 


Conclusion of the Speech of Mr. M’CLERNAND, of 
Illinois, in the House, Dec. 19, 1844. 


‘* Gentlemen from the old States should not close their eyes 
to the fact, that the representation of the new States on this 
floor was greatly increased under the last apportionment, while 
that of the old states was decreased almost in the same ratio; 
and that, in 1850, the flag-staff of the Union will be planted 
on the battlements of western ascendency and power, when, if 
not before, the doctrine of FREE TENURE and EQUAL 
RIGHTS will be proclaimed to the hardy millionsof the 
Great West, when -.the representation from the West will be 
able, to take. as aright, what is-now asked in justice,” 


Pennsylvania. 


FIRST POLITICAL VICTORY OF THE 
NATIONAL REFORMERS: 
PirTssurGH, Pa., February 5th, 1845. 

Frienp EvaAns—At the request of some friends, 

I send you the following notice of our proceedings 
in Pittsburgh. If you think they deserve a place in 
your paper, and will be encouraging or instructive 
to your readers, you can publish them. Shortly 
after the Presidential election, a number of persons 
favorable to the Freedom of the Public Lands as- 
sembled and organized an Auxiliary Branch to the 
National Reform Asseciation of New York. Since 
that time meetings have been regularly kept up and 
attended by persons of different political parties. 
At each meeting the principles of the reform move- 
ment have been discussed, and the equality of Right 
to Land ably sustained. Branches have also been 
formed in the Borough of Birmingham and City of 
Alleghany. Our number at present is quite respect- 
able, and our prospect of final success becoming 
more probable. Still we have much to contend 
with; capital, with its almost omnipotent power, is 
arrayed against us; its possessors, with the ‘ wire 
workers” of party, form a solid phalanx of opposi- 
tion; but we hope by vigilance and determination 
to overcome them. Besides those who have united 
with the different associations, there are.many others 
favorable to the movement, but are backward to 
openly avow it. A little further investigation will 
doubless bring many of those to our assistance. 
The Press is becoming alarmed at our movement ; 
few of the editors appear to understand it—at least 
but one or two have had the honesty to give it a 
fair representation, most of them make use of it as 
a scape goat to frighten men into their measures. 
These are the sources from which we expected op- 
position: papers established to carry out the schemes 
of party leaders must do the bidding of their mas- 
ters, or seek employment elsewhere. Time-serving 
politicians are well aware that the most effectual 
way to delude and corrupt mankind is to poison the 
sources of publicinformation. But notwithstanding 
these difficulties, National Reform is steadily on the 
increase, new converts are made at every meeting. 
Some of the honest political leaders have expressed 
a determination to renounce the support of their 
parties unless they adopt the. policy of the National 
Reformers. The Pittsburgh Daily espoused the 
cause On our first effort to organize, and has con- 
tinued to support it in the face of a powerful opposi- 
tion. Its editor is a member of the association, a 
sterling Democrat, and an honest man. In fine, 
many of the working class are beginning to discover 
that they can be reduced to bondage as effectually 
through the influence of capital, as though iron fet- 
ters were rivited upon their bodies; that this fair 
earth was fitted up for the abode of happiness—not 
for a store house of sorrow and tears. Our strength 
has been tested at the ballot box, and victory has 
already perched upon the banner of reform. The Na- 
tional Reformers, at their late election in Birming- 
ham, gained a decided triumph over all the opposi- 
tion in the field, by electing every man cn their 
ticket. We areanxious to hear from our. brother 
reformers in different sections of the country. It 
is time they should organize in every township, 
county, and state. Our enemies are on the alert, 
and will spare no effort to defeat our object. We 
are glad to hear that our brethren in Lynn are de- 
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they will never “give apt cir ship,” nor strike their 
colors, while a remnant of the “striped bunting 
floats from the flag staff; they. may rest assured 
that we (though perhaps less skilful navigators) will 
perform our part in the contest. If we cannot plew 
‘the deep ocean of oppression” we will at jeast 
perform wonders on the National Reform Railroad. 
Let me say-in closing this letter, that one of the 
best ways to make converts to our cause is to circu- 
late the papers which support our measure; and 
this can and should be attended to by all friendly to 
the movement. There is not one reader of the 
Advocate but can get two, four, or six subscribers ; 
thus a little effort onthe part of each person friend- 
ly to the cause, will.do much to sustain the working 
man’s press, advance the working man’s interest, 
and hasten the redemption of the plundered and 
suffering poor. Perhaps we have all been negli- 
gent in this particular—let us be so no longer, but 
improve all proper occasions to disseminate correct 
views on the Rights and Duties of Mankind, 

Wo. EK. STEVENSON. 


New York. 


Detaware Co., N. Y., Feb. 11, 1845. 
Mr. Evans—Not being interested in land affairs 
any farther than the cause of justice and humanity 
naturally enlist my feelings, 1 consider myself more 
as a “looker on in Venice” than an actor) in the 
movement now agitating this community. 

A large portion of this county is composed of 

lease land. Of course, a large portion of|the in- 
habitants have enlisted as Anti-Renters ; and I can- 
not but notice the settled determination evinced by 
them to “ throw off the yoke of bondage” and come 
out owners of the soil they and their fathers before 
them have occupied. 
It appears that the exactions of their landlord, 
coupled with the subtlety of his agents, which have 
for years been draining their pockets of their hard 
earnings, have at last aroused them from their 
stupor; and their indignation, like a long pent up 
volcano, has burst forth with a suddenness and velo- 
city equalled, in the history of our country, only by 
the records of our forefathers’ acts, when they 
arose in their might to battle against British tyran- 
ny and aggression. 

As Jack Downing would say, they have com- 
menced cyphering too; and many of them contend 
that they have had more money drawn from their 
pockets by the landlord’s agent, in whom they placed 
implicit confidence, than the condition of their 
leases exacted. ‘This, added to the fact that they 
doubt the dominion of their landlord (if he has any 
dominion at all) extending farther than the East 
Branch of the Delaware River, while he claims to 
the West Branch, which) rung through this county, 
parallel with the East Branch, and at a distance 
from it of from twelve to twenty miles, exasperates 
them beyond endurance. 

The course pursued by the Governor, and thus 
far by the Legislature, instead of awing them into 
submission, has only added fuel to the fire. Their 
determination to submit no longer to despotism is 
becoming every day more deeply seated. They 
seek with avidity, and devour with eagerness, all 


that emanates from ue prees friendly to their views 
«od opposed TO Teudalism. “rns is “provea to niy 


satisfaction by the rapid increase to the subscrip- 
tion list of your- Advocate, from this county, when, 
but a few days ago, it was unknown; and also the 
increased circulation of other papers that have come 
out for reform and opposed to Land Monopoly. 
This shows that they have commenced the war with 
the most powerful weapons our country affords, that 
is, the press—a mighty lever with which to overturn 
the walls of oppression. They intend also to assail 
our legislature with stacks of petitions, in order at 
least to convince them that they are in earnest. 

Unless something be done to remove the griev- 
ances complained of, | am satisfied that sooner or 
later disastrous consequences will ensue. Bat I 
believe it to be in the power of our Legislature to 
afford all the relief necessary to restore tranquility. 
I know it to be in their power to repeal some of the 
obnoxious laws which give exclusive privileges to 
landlords, and which are a disgrace to the Statute 
Book of an enlightened State like this. ‘That would 
be one step toward promoting peace. And I can- 
not but believe that if the members of our Legisla- 
ture could be brought to take an impartial view of 
the case, without the fear of gold before their eyes, 
that they, in their wisdom, might devise means to 
abolish feudalisin with all its tyranny from the Em- 
pire State. 

I do not wish to charge our Legislature with be- 
ing susceptible of bribery by the hard carnings of 
the tenants passing through their landlords’ hands ; 
and I protest against any of the members putting 
such a coat on unless they anticipate an exact fi. 

Hoping that our law makers may yet be induced 
to turn their attention to the legitimate business of 
legislation, and the actual wants of their constitu- 
ents—that the inhabitants of this great State may 
live in peace, and prosperity and happiness be the 
rewards of their industry, I close this communica- 
tion. JUNIUS. 

a Re 


LEGISLATURE. 


Payine THe Troops.---There has been a great debate in the 
House at Albany, as to whether the Herse Guards of New 
York should be paid $2 or $1 a day. One paper states that 
the debate has cost the State $7000. The State has a broad 
back, or it would get tired of paying these items for the sup- 
port of Laadlordism. During the debate, the Commissary 
General’s Report was called for, but neither clerk, reporters, 
nor members could read it, Gen. Fonda, true to his profession, 
was the great advocate of high pay. Messrs. Bush, Chase, 
Oakley, Fenn, Brooks, and others opposed it. 


Turspay, Feb. 18.---In the Senare Mr. Johnson presented 
a petition of inhabitants of Rensselaer county in relation to 
the tenure by which certain lands in that county are held; 
also from a large number of citizens of Albany county forthe 
repeal of all laws giving landlords special privileges in col- 
lecting their debts: He stated that he had been requested by 
the petitioners, to move the reference of these petitions to a 
select committee. Mr. Clark said that as the first petition 
was probably the precursor of alarge family of the same kind, 
it had better wait until they had nearly all arrived. 

Mr, Beers moved to refer the first petition to the judiciary 
committee. Mr. Clark opposed this reference, and Mr. Varian 
supported it. Mr. Johnson preferred a select committee. 
After some discussion Mr. Beers’s motion prevailed, by ayes 
15, noes 9, 


The second petition was then also referred to the judiciary 
committee. 
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termined to ‘‘carry the war into Africa.” We hope 
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NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
‘ PLEDGE. aS 
We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Landsof the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive ase of actual settlers. 

Bess 


5 Communications for the National Reform Association 
should be addressed (post-paid) to Atvan E. Bovay, Secretary of 
the Association, 57 Liberty street, New York. 4 


JOHN WINDT, Treasurer. 





WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 
« Convinee me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can.” WintuM Lecererr. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1845. 
Progress of National Reform. 
IMPORTANT CRISIS IN THE MOVEMENT—OUR 
PLAN MISUNDERSTOOD—OBJECTIONS OF 
THE “COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER,” ARIS- 
ING FROM MISAPPREHENSION, EXPLODED. 
The National Reform Movement has now reached am in- 
teresting and important crisis. The truths upon which it is 
founded have gradually worked their way into the public 
mind till their utterance has come to be tolerated by presses 
in part at least supported by interests supposed to be at va- 








riance with them. The press from its very nature is some- 
what mercenary, and it is rare that a political paper can 
afford to utter a new political truth, or advocate a new 
measure. Hence it becomes absolutely necessary that the 
ground shall be broken for them, by the processes of oral 
discussion, pamphlets, and, finally newspapers established 
for the express purpose of any desired reform. The ground 
being thus roughly broken, the more bold and honest of the 
party presses take up the reform ; and, if it be a useful one, 
it finally succeeds, frequently to the disappointment of its 
advocates, who find, when too late, that they have been dab- 
bling with effects instead of causes. 

When a new reform finds utterance through the press, it 
is first treated with silent contempt, in the expectation that 
the means of its advocates may fail before its advocacy can 
be made safe or profitable for the established press. If it 
progresses in spite of this, those presses whose affinities are 
against the reform next resort to ridicule and misrepresenta- 
tion. If the reform stjll advances in spite of thi8 mode of 
warfare, then must come sober argument. ‘This is now the 
stage of the Agrarian Reform in this city, though, of course, 
it is in all the various stages in other parts, generally behind 
but in some cases in lead of New York. 

For several months after the establishment of the Advo- 
cate, not a whisper could be heard from the daily papers of 
thie city concerning the numerous meetings held in favor of 
the National Reform. Finding that the work was progress- 
ing and not to be * put down” by silence, then came the 
next stage of opposition, and finally it was declared that the 
Agrarians must be met by argument, (seeing that the elec- 
tion was approaching, and that they talked. of going to the 
polls.) The Commercial Advertiser first made this declara- 


tion previous to the last election, and on one or two occa- 
siolis-atenipred to practise what it proposed, but, through 


ignorance of the true objects of the Reformers, it came off 
second best. Several other papers had more or less to say 
about us, but none of them at this time attempted argument. 
The election passed over, and as, in consequence of the all- 
absorbing Presidential contest, but a small demonstration 
was made at the polls, our antagonists probably concluded 
that silence would again be the best policy for a time; but 
the old adage, ** Silence gives consent,”’ occurred to them, 
and at last they have said, “* Come, let us reason together.” 
We cheerfully join issue-with them, in the hope that, if we 
are in error, we may be convinced and save our time; but 
that if we are right, the good work may go on with the help 
of all honest men. 

During the last week, no less than three of our daily pa- 
pers put forth labored attacks on the National Reform move- 
ment. One, the ‘ put down” article of the Sun, (which has 
not explained how we are to be “ put down,”) appeared in 
our last paper: the articles of the Courier and Commercial 
appeared on Saturday last. The Courier, it is true, does 
not directly attack the proposition to free the Public Lands, 
but it attacks the principle on which the proposition is found- 
ed, the Equal Right to Land, and denies that the Anti- 
Renters have any grievances at all to complain of! but, as 
its article is addressed chiefly to two of our daily papers 
who have apparently a different opinion from the Courier 
on Anti-Rentism, I leave that paper to them, and take up 
the more direct attack of the Commercial, which I will give 
in full, to give an idea of the length and breadth of the op- 
position we have to expect, commenting on such paragraphs 
as require comment as I proceed. Here is tht introduc- 
tion : 


‘* AGRARIANISM.---There are two classes of writers on this 
subject, among those who address themselves to the public in 
this country---as doubtless in some other countries also---the 
principal distinction between which is that those of one class 
know exactly what they want to accomplish, and speak it out 
distinctly, while those of the other, with more skill in the use 
of language, either do not know or are afraid or unwilling to say 
what is the specific object of their endeavors. ‘The first class is 
represented by a weekly paper issued in this city, called the 
National Reformer, and conducted with more earnestness and 
freedom from disguise than ability or knowledge; and the sen- 
iments of this class are expressed also in sundry petitions that 
have already found their way to the legislative houses at Al- 
bany, asking in very precise and well defined terms, that laws 
may be enacted, prohibiting all men from owning more land 
than will be sufficient to produce, under the labor of thei: own 
hands, the necessary means of subsistence for themselves and 
their families.” 


It may be well to remark here that the National Re- 
former and Working Man’s Advocate have advocated iden- 
tical doctrines, the former being published occasionally as 
an auxiliary in the cause ; and that the memorials to the 
State Legislature propose that no. person hereafter shall get 
possession of more land, under any circumstances, than is 


necessary for a reasonable sized farm. The Commercial 
proceeds : 


* The other class of which we have spoke i 
heard, or rather read, through channels of uidhee sstedehainn. 
It has representatives and abettors, more or less thoroughgoing 
in the conductors of two or three daily papers, and lifts its voice, 
occasionally, with a terrible outery, in one or the other of the 
monthly periodicals. A notable specimen of its eloquence ma 
be found in the Democratic Review for January, in an article 
entitled “What is the Reason,” the opinions and sentiments of 
which are in the main endorsed and highly eulogized by the 
editor of that magaziné,’ who is also an editor of one of the dail 
eS rae to. ‘ . P 

** Moved thereto by the commendations of the editor, in hj 
paper as well as his thélghiting, we’ have carefull eon bet o 





early in the week after next. Prepare. 


ticle in question, expecting, or at least hoping, to find in it some- 
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thing specitic a: d tanoi ee ee 
eaney ot refutation. mle enich aren either CONVince ) 
Th : ut we have had our Jabor {u; OF be 
é whole fourteen pages exhibit not a solitary print ats 
suggestion, which a practical man ean take hold Principle a 
to the remedy of what the writer describes as a and apply 
injustice. It is all declamation---vigorous ease CVil ang 
and expressed with great command of language. ¥ 1 1S trye 
frauds aud robberies and cruelties which the pres “Against 1), 
tion of society not only permits but defends and cnet Btiz. 
the writer insists,---with a sufficient interweavin entorces...., 
tions over the miseries and wrongs of poor deat lamenta. 
invectives against the tyranny of capital, and ie te, labor 
phes to faith, hope, the worth of man as man brot} rhePestto 
the indefeasible rightsof humanity. The writer Lond and 
clares that he has ‘ nodefinite scheme to propose ; | imself’ de, 
finite scheme is precisely what we want to have ey 
us, and therefore, turning away from the : 
the Democratic Review, we are oblig 
distinct and intelligible propositions of the National R Ahly 
_“ As we have intimajed, these resolve themselyec ie 
simple assertion that no man ought to possess more | into 4, 
he can cultivate with his own hands; followed om and iby 
consequence, by the sequitur that every man ono) Fey 


. ugcht to h. 
much land as he can thus cultivate. Jn short, Ree have a 
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contend distinctly for an equal division of all the lands ame 
> > , « S al 

all the people. At least we can make nothing else of ant 

5 . Ney 


writings. If they do mean something e 
express themselves with sufficient clearr 
them inattentively or stupidly.” 


lse, either they do es 
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The ‘above remarks upon the article of the Democrat; fam 
Review are just. It is a beautiful and eloquent de 
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secure them to the mass. And now for a little explan 
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r . ’ . 
The Commercial asserts that we contend that no yp, 
hd} 


ought to possess more land than he can cultivate with); 
I} 


own hands,” and that we contend “ for an equal divisio, 
“ ni 


all the lands among all the people,” Propositions whic 
are inconsistent with each other, and neither of metry 
exactly correct. -And yet the Commercial may not hay 
read us either “ inattentively or stupidly.’ It is iM possi) 
without a repetition that would be too tedious to pa) 

go into details in every number of our paper, and, 

Commercial may not have met with such as were explici 
We say that as all men have an equal right to Jand, no a 
has a right to such a quantity as would deprive another o{ hi 
right ; and, therefore, that ig is the duty of governmen nN 
apportion the land as that all may enjoy their rieht. —[j qos 
not follow trom this, however, that no man must have mor 
than he can cultivate ? for all may hold more, and may, aj 


1S0, 


work for others as much as they please, but not by cop, 
pulsion, as now. Nor does it follow, that all the land my 
be divided among all the people; but that all shall \, 
guaranteed an equal or equivalent portion. 3 

So much for the Commercial’s introduction. Now {or jy 
argument : 


‘** Now we propose to bring this proposition to a single tes 
that of practicability. If it cannot stand that—if what the» 
formers require cannot be done and continued—the requiren 
is shown to be nonsensical ; we do not mean nonsensical in t\» 4 
contemptuous sense of the word, but literally—without sens 
{Admitted}. 

** And at the outset we waive all the advantages in argume 
that might be attained by insisting on the difficulties that wou 
follow increase of population, and the possible ultimate oc 
pation of all the lands available for cultivation, when new ii 
sions would become indispensable; nor shall we insist upon | 
embarrassments that would arise from the necessity of difler 
occupations, the congregation of men in towns and cities 
the exigencies of commerce and manufactures. We wil! 
the case, as supposable, in the most favorable point of view ! 
the agrarian project, and set out with the assumption thal \\ 
population of a given territory may, with advantage, all 
ullers of the earth, that there is land enough for all, that : 
the land is equally fertile and equally wel! situated with ré 








ence" to markets fur produce, Wc. ; iii short that every thing 
favorable to an equal division and enjoyment.” ’ 


The Commercial, no doubt, imagines it is generous 
waive the advantages of argument which it might deri 
certain objections stated ; but, he may depend on it, 
those objections have been duly weighed. As we do 
propose to divide “ all the land among all the people,” | 
only to allow each what may be considered by the major 
as amply sufficient, no possible difficulty could follow 
crease of population” so long as there was unoccupied {and 





in their own farm house, surrounded by numerous 


Suppose that the States had each passed a law restrainiv 
any one hereafter from getting more than 160 acres, an 
that had Congress laid out the Public Lands in Farms o! 
160 acres and Village Lots of about 5 acres, with the sav 
restriction, the Commercial will see that the land wov\d w- 
mediately cheapen where it is now sold, as the occupa 
died and large tracts were necessarily thrown on the mark: 
emigration at the same time taking place to the free Pu! 
Lands. Land being then considered, as the water is no\ 
(except in a few cases,) of no value except for use, number 
of families would not be under the same necessity as now | 
scatter in quest of it, and families would frequently remai 





on the homestead to the second, third, or fourth generatio ’ 
Communities, too, would be established; and the whole sis 
tem would tend to support the population on the simalle\| 
space consistent with health, comfort, and happiness, 


versing exactly the crowded city and isolated country syst 
now in vogue. This would gO on, every man, at all time’ 


having the right to take homestead, as long as the |0' 
would support the population ; and surely if the plan wou! 
effect this, the Commercial would not require us to usul 
the prerogative of Almighty power, and increase the cap 
bilities of the soil beyond the present powers of Nature ! 
But to come to close quarters at once, Jet us consider ' 
definite objections which the Commercial urges to Agt 
rianism : ‘ 


“We will suppose, for instance, that there is a terril0r) 
fifty thousand acres, now belonging to fifty men, but occ” 
by five hundred renters or tenants; and that, in the new 0" 
of things, the five hundred become owners, each having @ 
dred acres; and we will let them all be established, each 0!" 
own snug little farm, and procuring from it by his |abor °°" 
fortable subsistence. 

‘Men are mortal; the most comfortably situated men ™ 
die ; in the course of years one of our five hundred dies, !*' 
ing a widow and three female children. What is to beco!* 
these? They cannot till the ground; what shall they “° ' 
the means of subsistence? Shall the widow hire a ™2". 
men to cultivate her fields for her? Where shall she" 
such aman or men? For every one of the remaining " 
hundred and ninety-nine has his own farm to take ca" 
And besides, labor for wages is denéunced as one of the ¢'Y! 








and wicked evils of the present system. Shall she reo!" 
farm to some neighbor? ‘That cannot be, for the proposet Ee 
form expressly requires that no man shal! possess more tha" ie = 
own hundred acres. Nor can she sell it, forthe same re Be 
So then at the very outset we encounter an inevitable a0" eit 
surmountable impracticability.” 3 at 

In the first place, it is necessary to state, for the !""" 


mation of the Commercial, though not for that of our Be 
lar readers, (for it has been stated over and over agai) "" 4 
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~ hav’ 
we do not propose that all men should be farmers, ©! y ; 
hat Te 
whic! 
The 


an equal quantity of land; but that they shall be w 
please, and have a Farm or Lot at their option, 
would be an equitable quantity and an equal right. 
as to the poor widow with the “ three female childre" = 
the question, “* What must become of these?” might be "i 
swered, Yankee fashion, by asking would they be worst 
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veniences usually pertaining to such an establishme”', 
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nae dat? and poultry, a garden, fiuit, flowers, and so on, 
than they would in a third-story room or a cellar with a 

jollar a week rent to pay? Widows with saug farms, and 

blooming daughters, generally manage to get along, even 1n 

the present state of society, though a considerable portion of 
the farm produce goes to pay the city rents; and, though 

we consider (compulsory) “labor for wages” a “ crying 

evil,” in this particular case if there were no young man 

under the mesmeric influence of one of these ‘* three fe- 

male children” who would volunteer to cultivate the widow’s 
farm, possibly (as “ men are mortal’) there might be some 
bachelor or widower among the ‘ four hundred and _ninety- 
nine’ who might need a housekeeper: and the Commercial 
will easily see how matters could be arranged in such a case. 
A friend at my elbow seems to think that the Commercial 
editor is not so much ata loss as he pretends to be on this 
point, but that he is keeping the widow in the back ground 
for some sinister purpose of his own; so that, with the re- 
mark that if the widow should decide for ‘* annexation,” the 
possession of either of the contracting parties might be 
transferred to a child or other landless person, [ shall pass 
on the next difficulty of the Commercial : 

“But again. Suppose one of the five hundred has a son 
who is unluckity thrown by a horse and gets his back broken, 
causing a permanent incapacity for labor: but the boy has 
superior talents and may rise to eminence in one of the learned 
professions. He becomes entitled to the farm, on the death of 
his father, not as his heir but as substitute---as one of the five 
hundred ; how shall he deal with it so that it may yield him a 
subsistence while he is pursuing his studies? He cannot work 
it, he cannot let, sell, or mortgage it; nor can he hire any one 
to work it forhim. It is of no more value, then, to him, than 
a lotin the submerged Jackson city ; and for aught we can see 


there is nothing left for him but to starve and make room for 
somebody who can make use of the property, 

‘* Now here are two cases of almost certain occurrence in 
effect, though the manner may be different, which at once de- 
monstrate the impracticability of the reform so earnestly de- 
manded. And we cannot see how, on the avowed principles 
of the reformers, the difficulties they present can possibly be 
surmounted. The acquisition and enjoyment of property 
must be left open to every man’s skill, enterprise or good for- 
tune, and the transmission and disposition as well as the pos- 
session of property must be secured to individuals, or the very 
elements of social existence are broken up. ‘There must be a 
right to buy, to sell, to mortgage, or to use us in other way not 
injurious to others, or society cannot go on, with the wants, the 
achievements.and the benefits of civilization. The proposed 
measures of the national reformers would gradually bring the 
world back to a state of barbarism.” 


In the case of the poor back-broken boy left with a farm, 
and wishing to get his living by a profession, if he had no 
relative wishing to commence for himself with whom he 
could make an arrangement, and if he could not find a 
man without means who would work for wages or “ on 
shares” to procure capital to begin on his own place, (a 
terrible supposition!) he might, at the worst, sell out his 
improvements to the highest legal bidder, and purchase the 
improvements on a village lot or take a vacant one; or, if 
his means should fail him, and if he had no friends, could he, 
a poor cripple, not be provided for as well as now ? 

is the Commercial had evidently mistaken the nature of 
our proposition, I will not pursue the subject, as I might, to 
show him that a case of destitution could rarely arise under 
it. At least such is our firm conviction, strengthened, if 
possible, by seeing an able writer fail to produce even a 
plausible objection to it; and, under these circumstances, 
and in view of the present unnatural state of things, is it 
wonderful that this reform is so ** earnestly demanded ?” 

With the closing remarks ot the Commerctat as-.w vir 
acquisition and enjoyment of property, (the produce of la- 
bor,) in conjunction with the proposed restriction against the 
monopoly-of land, I perfectly agree. Without that restric- 
tion, property cannot be secure ; for if some are robbed of 
their land, their natural means of acquiring property, they 
will consider, as they ought to consider, that they have a 
right to the means of existence from the robbers. 

The proposed measures of the National Reformers would 
bring the world back to a_ state of barbarism in respect to 
the equal possession of the bounties of Nature; but they 
would secure to all every substantial benefit of civilization, 
without the evils at present flowing from its great funda- 
mental error. 

In conclusion, let me congratulate the National Reformers, 
and all reformers of 1845, on the improved tone of the aris- 
tocratic press. Mark the respectful and gentlemanly terms 
in which the Courier and Commercial spoke of the Peo- 
ple’s Movement on Saturday last, and contrast them with the 
style of the same papers in speaking of the same movement 
in 1829, when the Courier (then edited by Webb, Bennett, 
and Noah) styled the Working Men “ the spawn and vomit 
of garrets and cellars,” and the Commercial called them “ a 
party emerging from the slime of this community, more beast- 
ly and terrible than the Egyption Typhon.” 

Let us hope that no such rancorous malignity towards the 
the efforts of honest industry to obtain its just reward will 
ever again disgrace the press; and that, even at this late 
day, atonement will be made for injustice, the recollection 
of which is still fresh in many minds. Let Agrartanism 


have a fair hearing, and we will forgive if we cannot forget. 
——. 


TRADE CONVENTION. 

At the last meeting of the Central Committee a Circular 
was reported and adopted, inviting a Convention of dele- 
gates from the several Trades of this city and vicinity, at 
Croton Hall, on Monday evening, March 17, to consider the 
National Reform remedy, and any others that may be pro- 
posed, for the evils now existing in all branches of industry. 
Should any of the Trades not receive the Circular, it will 
be because the address of their officers is not known, and 
they are still invited to send delegates. The Circular will 


appear in our next. 
ee 


(> Large bodies of Bostonian * Indians’’ have appeared in 
Delaware county. 
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BY the Improved Methods, aH operations upon Teeth will be 
performed, and ina manner of superior elegance and dura- 
bility, with but slight pain, and the prices the most moderate. 
J. JARVIS, Surgical and Mechanieal Dentist, Office 257 Bowe- 
ry, between Stanton and Houston. fe20 tf 
O PRINTERS.—FOR SALE, a small Machine Card Print- 
ing Press, to be seen at Mr. J. Windt’s Printery, 99 Reade st., 
New York. Price $50. fe20 tf 
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nited States. 
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Mr. Brisbane, at the National Reform Meeting on 
Wednesday evening last, is from the Herald, and is 
all we have room for. The Address occupied an 
hour anda half in the delivery, and I wish that the 
whole country could have heard it, for Iam satisfied 
that the Freedom of the Public Lands would have 


Collection of Songs, adapted to popular airs, illustrative of 








Mr. Brisbane’s Address. 
The well condensed report of the Address of 


found many new advocates as a result. He dwelt 
long and eloquently upon the Commercial Feudal- 
ism that is so rapidly gaining ground, and getting 
possession of all the Capital and the Land, reducing 
the laborers to a worse species of slavery than ever 
existed, and the end of which will be the monopoly 
of the soil and of agriculture by Joint Stock Cor- 
porations, and redueing the agricultural laborer to 
the same grinding and degrading servitude as that 
to which the manufacturing operative is now sub- 
jected. This, he said, was inevitable, unless the 
National Reform movement to arrest the land 
monopoly succeeded, and he was satisfied that if it 
was conducted with wisdom and urged with energy 
it must succeed. His views were not new to the 
Association, though they were, no doubt, to a con- 
siderable portion of audience, who received them 
with repeated demonstrations of applause. The 
facts respecting the march of this Commercial 
Feudalism were placed in a striking light, and ap- 
peared to make a deep impression ; one statement, 
in particular, should be sufficient to awake the 
working men of this country to instant action. Mr. 
B. said that in some parts of Germany, where Serf- 
dom still exists, it was considered so much superior 
to the uncertainty of the Slavery of Wages, that 
the landless free laborer would, when able, buy the 
privilege of the Serf, giving in some cases as high 
as $800 for the Serf’s security for sickness and old 
age. Things have not quite arrived to this pitch 
here, but it is my decided opinion, (though a hater 
of all slavery,) that if the slaves of the South were 
white instead of black, there are many now styled 
freemen north of Mason and Dixon’s line, who 
would gladly exchange conditions with them. 


Mr. Brisbane made stirring appeals to the 


audience to induce them to action in restoring the 
Right to Land and the Right to Labor, and it is to 
be hoped that he had the effect to stimulate many 
to political exertion who had ceased to hope for any 
thing by that means. It may not be amiss to state 
here that the Constitution of the National Reform 
Association binds its members ouly to the single 
measure of the Freedom of the Public Lands. It 
is encouraging to find that Associationists of all sorts 
are fast coming to the conclusion that the National 
Reform movement is auxiliary and not antagonistic 


totheir plans. Such, clearly, are the views of Mr. 
Hrisvutie. 
dptlelliipectink 

Fi.st National Reform Movewrent at Newark. 

On Monday evening last, a large and attentive audience 
was collected in the Temperance Hall, Newark, to hear an 
explanation of the principles of the National Reform move- 
ment, by members of the Parent Association, who had been 
invited there for that purpose. The meeting had been 
called by handbills, nearly all of which were torn from the 
walls, yet at the hour of meeting, to the surprise of those 
who called it, the Hall (formerly a Methodist Church) was 
well filled; when Mr. JeroLMAn, cordwainer, was called to 
the Chair, and Dr. Parse appointed Secretary. Messrs. 
Pearson, Beeny, and Evans attended from the Association, 
and severally addressed the meeting, giving a full explana- 
tion of the principles, objects, and progress of the Associa- 
tion, to which the audience listened with great interest and 
attention, and at the conclusion measures were taken to form 
an Auxiliary Association, and to circulate the Working 
Man’s Advocate in Newark. 

At the conclusion of one of the speeches, a member of 
the “* One-Mentian Community” arose and expressed his 
concurrence in the measure propesed as far as it went, but 
thought that the best plan was to buy land and establish com- 
munities. He was answered that that could only be done by 
a few, and that the object of the National Reformers was 
to better the condition of the mass at once, and enable all 
to form communities that wished it, all of which their meas- 
ure would accomplish. As the Chairman wished the whole 
time to be occupied by an explanation of the National Re- 
form plan, which was not understood in Newark, it was pro- 
posed and informally agreed to that the National Reformers 
would meet the One-Mentians and discuss the qvestion at 


a future time. 
Newark will soon be in the National Reform ranks. 
~ceaenr 
rom Eurepe.’ 

The Hibernia steamer has arrived at Boston, bringing 
twenty-three days later news from the old” land-stealing 
Despotisms. By this arrival, we are again in possession of 
the Northern Star, the organ of the Movement party in 
England, which we had for some time been deprived of, we 
presume, by the removal of the paper from Leeds to Lon- 
don. We have no room for extracts this weck; but shall 
make some interesting ones hereafter. 

The ‘** Young England” party have commenced a news- 
paper, but the Star is very severe, and justly so, upon the 
very inefficient measures recommended for the national dis- 
tress in the first number. ‘The Chartists are busy, urging 
the Charter, and devising means for the starving mechanics 
* to get on the land,” which, as they properly urge, is the 
only possible mode of relief. The Trades are stirring, and a 
National Conference of the Trades was about to be held in 
London. Incendiary fires (supposed by the landless agricul- 
tural laborers) are alarmingly on the increase, though the 
facts are suppressed by the press, and in Ireland there had 
been several more murdets, arising fromthe Tenant system. 
In Switzerland there were disturbances; and in Spain an 
insurgent Chief had been executed. 





| The call for a United States Convention of National 
Reformers, and all other Reformers who have remedies to 
propose for the present Anti-Social system, to be held in 


Beebe was called to the chair; the Secretary in his place, 


he called the attention of the audience in a very pertinent 
manner, 
come perfectly evident that, as regarded the crying evils of 
society our party policies heretofore were complete failures ; 
that the time had come for some more ultimate measures 
than the putting up or putting down Banks and Tariffs; and 
that the one thing needful now was, that, alongside of man’s 
inalienable rights should be placed the indispensable Right 
to the Soil. For Government to deprive man of this right, 
and then tell him to pursue happiness, 


Houddie is 


time of the Revolution; to break his legs and. then tell him 
to run, 


didates at the coming Charter Election, which was adopted 








National Reform Association. 
At the regular meeting, on Wednesday evening, Mr. 


The Secrerary read the Pledge, to the principles of which 


In the course of his remarks, he said it had be- 


was to do as Capt. 
said to have done by a wounded soldier in the 


- Mr. Evans, from the Central Committee, reported a sys- 
tem of policy to be supported by the National Reform Can- 


tmanimously (as it had been by the Central Committee ;) 
and then read extracts from several recent speeches in Con- 
gress on the Public Land question, which were received with 
much applause. He then announced, on the authority of a 
letter from the Pittsburgh Auxiliary, the election of the en- 
tire National Reform Ticket, over all opposition, at the re- 
cent charter election at Birmingham,Pa. (Great applause.) 
This, he said, might be termed the first National Reform 
triumph at the polls. (Hear, hear.) 

The Hall being now very well filled, the attention of the 
audience was called to the 


ADDRESS OF MR. BRISBANE. 
Mr. Brispane introduced his remarks by stating that he 
dic not belong to the N. R. Association, but felt a great sym- 
pathy for it, as he saw in it a sincere desire for the elevation 
of the laboring classes, and a wisdom manifested in that de- 
sire—for they had a great and important measure in view. 
He had himself been for a number of years engaged in an- 
oter cause—a reform whose accomplishment was far off, 
which was-not to arrive tomorrow or the next day, or the 
next vear, or the year after—but it would come, and when 
it Came, it woule be the grand and final reform of seciety, 
and would put an end forever to poverty and ignorance, the 
parents of want and crime, throughout the world. The 
points to which he would direct attention on the present oc- 
casion were, lst—the slavery of the working classes, in its 
ditierent forms, throughout all past ages; 2d—the import- 
ance of the laboring or producing classes ; 3d—the rights of 
man, embracing those which have been taken from and those 
cenceded to him ; 4th—the policy which the National Re- 
formers should pursue to accomplish their objects. The 
history of the past showed us that there had been in exist- 
ence three kinds of slavery—the slavery of man by man, 
serfdom, (or man belonging to tke soil,) and the slavery of 
hired labor, or the slavery to capital. This is the form of 
slavery at present most generally in existence, and is the re- 
sult of the accumulation of capital in the hands of a few, 
the introduction of free competition, by which the price of 
labor is reduced through the necessities of the laborer, and 
the invention of labor-saving machinery. The laboring 
classes are the producers of all wealth, and the products of 
their labor are taken from them by accumulated capital, by 
financial organizations, by commerce, and by their forced 
competition against each other. Labor is the poor man’s 
only property ; but while the laws have fenced in the right 
of all other kinds of property—the sacredness of ownership 
in real estate, in chattels and all kinds of goods—the pro- 
perty of the poor man—his labor—is mercilessly taken from 
him by every species of fraudulent contrivance, and yet the 
laws have no pity, no security for him. Civilization does 
not actually guarantee to the laboring man so many of his 
rights as are secured in savage life. The Indian has the 
right of gathering the fruits of the field, uf fishing, of hunt- 


man, in civilization, does no 
been extended to the people, but they are, with one excep- 
tion, either illusory or negative. The only practical, real 
right they have, is the right of suffiage ; and with the exer- 
cise of this, intelligently directed, they have it in their pow- 
er to secure all the others, The great problem of the age 
is the elevation of the masses, and this can only be done by 
an enthusiastic, a devoted union, on broad and fundamental 
principles, of the laboring classes. The present tendency 
of things is towards a commercial and industrial feudalism, 
more fatal than the fendalism of the middle ages. Already, 
manufactures had been brought under this system, and ina 
few years agriculture would be in the same situation. In 
the county of Genesee, in this State, Mr. B. knew the fact 
that one half the land in the whole county was under mort- 
gage to banks and insurance companies. 
less, throughout the country, and so it would go on, until a 
few capitalists owned all the land, and they could say to the 
tillers of the soil, as they already did say to the manufac- 
turers and artizans—* this is all ours—go to work for a mis- 
erable pittance or starve.” The great object, then, was to 
arrest this tendency ; and the movement of the National 
Reformers was the commencement of it. Let them insist 
on the right to the soil and the right of education—let them 
avoid involving themselves in the petty and fragmentary re- 


| Ets nave 


nothing, and march on under the broad and fundamental 
principles of right.to the soil and right of education, and 
they must succeed. 


of the freedom of the soil. 


which are now as a sealed book, except to a favored few. 


adjourned to Monday evening next. 


ning next, at the Seeretary’s office. 
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Charter Election. 


spectfully report : 


possible, state the conclusions to which they 
arrived. 


worst of all. 
The 
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New York in May next, will appear next week. 


ing, and of pasturage—and these four rights are equivalent 
tn pha stoke on, the sail and Ror Baehlabors which the poor 


So it was, more or 


forms of the day, which amount to nothing, and can effect 


Mr. Devyr followed Mr. Brisbane with a few remarks, 
expressing a slight dissent from some portions of his address, 
but paying ita high compliment as a whole. Mr. D. thought 
that not only education, but vast facilities of travel and 
transportation, would be enjoyed by the mass, instead of 
being confined to the profit-mongers, as a necessary result 
Steamboats and Rail Roads 
would be taken possession of the people, and the whole 
population might have access to the .beauties of Nature, 


On motion of Mr. Bovay, a vote of thanks to Mr. Bris- 
bane, for his able address, was passed, and the Association 


(G~ The Central Committee meet on Wednesday eve- 


The Committee appointed by the Central Commit- 
tee of the National Reform Association, to pro- 
pose measures to be supported by the National 
Reformers at the coming Charter Election, re- 


That in order to arrive at a decision on the sub- 
ject on which their action was required, they 
were naturally led to inquire, first, what evils ex- 
isted in the state of society in which we find our- 
selves in this city; secondly, the nature of those 
evils ; and thirdly, the means of removing or less- 
ening them; and they will, in as brief a manner as 
e€ 


In the first place, they are of the opinion recently 
expressed in some of the most respectable and in- 
fluential public prints, that the present state of 
society is monstrously unnatural and barbarously 
unjust ; that the evils of the present system affect, 
in a greater or less degree, all classes of society, but 
more particularly those who do the hardest and 
most useful labor, especially in the cities, the 
people of the city of New York probably suffering 


producers of wealth enjoy less than any 








and the less labor their ingenuity in abor-saving 
ins 
lio) the worse is their condition. 
saving implement or machine, and almost every 
economical invention, is, under present circumstan- 
ces, a curse to the industrious poor man. 


tions enables them to bestow upon the produc- 
Every labor- 


Pauperism and crime are increasing in a fearful 
ratio, so that no poor man has any longer assurance 
that his children may not be subjected to one or 
other of those debasements. 

- It is evidently impossible that this anomalous con- 
dition of things could arise from anything less than 
some great error of our social system; and your 
committee, after all the calm and cool deliberation 
they have been able to bestow on the subject, have 
not in the least been shaken in their previous con- 
viction, that the great source of the evil lies in the 
Monopoly of the Soil; the perpetuation in the Re- 
public of a wrong which had its origin in monar- 
chical usurpation. This monopoly of the soil it is 
that unnecessarily scatters population in the country 
and unnaturally crowds people together in the cities, 
creating hordes of useless non-producers on the one 
hand, and multitudes of over-tasked, half-fed, poor- 
ly-clad, and uneducated producers on the other ; 
debasing luxury to some, and vice-engendering de- 
privation to others. 

Your committee will, in support of their views, 
quote the single opinion:of one whose wisdom all 
acknowledge, whose memory all revere: the im- 
mortal JEFFERSON. It was the opinion of this 
great man, that the use of the earth only belongs to 
the living ; and he predicted that if, in violation of 
this great principle, we allowed the earth to become 
an article of traffic in the hands of the few, so that 
our people should become piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, ‘they would become 
corrupt, as in Europe. and go to eating one another, 
ag they do there.” Our eighty thousand paupers ; 
our numerous criminal calendar; our brothel sta- 
tistics; the recently published evidences of the 
sanatory condition of our laboring population by 
Dr. Griscom ; our streets thronged with beggars, 
and our youth (the future electors!) growing: up in 
ignorance and vice; these lamentable facts have in 
a remarkable maner verified Jefferson’s prediction. 
Your committee, therefore, are of opinion, that 
no vote should ever again be cast, by those who see 
things in this light, at any election, but for men who 
will agree to use all the power and influence of their 
station to remedy the enormous injustice of the 
system now in vogue. 

In considering what measures might be adopted 
by the Comraon Council towards the removal of the 
evils we have endeavored to depict, your committee 
are of opinion, that the first great step should be, to 
relieve, as far as possible, immediately, and at any 
cost to the city, the distresses of those who, by 
means of the present unnatural arrangements, are 
destitute of the necessaries and comforts of life ; 
and to do this, not as an act of charity, but as one 
of justice. ‘Property has its duties as well as its 
rights; and certainly, if partial and oppressive 
laws have placed property in the hands of a few, 
those who by such laws have been deprived of their 
chance to acquire property, have a rightful claim to 
the means of existence. These means, too, in the 


opinion of your committee, should be afferded in 
ude we soocmusrewsy weed vv stds weols favility, that no neces- 


sity could possibly exist for street-begging, a prac- 
tice which taxes the benevolent for the relief of the 
miserly. But although we insist that immediate 
and sufficient relief should be afforded to all that 
are destitute or necessitous, we are fully of opinion, 
that the main thing needful is to bring about such a 
state of things as that all could help themselves ; and 
this we believe to be entirely practicable in this and 
every other country where there is land enough to 
support the population: and where is there not ? 
The second step, tlren, should be, to make im- 
mediate application to the State and United States 
Governments, to induce them to arrest the further 
sale of all Public Lands and to cause them to be re- 
served, in limited portions, for the use of the land- 
less ; and then to encourage and facilitate the re- 
inoval of such portion of the laboring population, 
who were willing to emigrate to the Pablic Lands, 
as would ensure full employment at fair prices to 
the remainder. 

Such we believe to be the all-important measures 
that should be adopted immediately by our city go- 
vernment. Such is the change that we can alone 
dignify with the name of Reform. That- all the 
laws that are consistent with natural rights and the 
constitution should be rigidly enforced ; that efforts 
should be made to procure the repeal of such as are 
obsolete and inconsistent with justice; that the fin- 
ancial affairs of the city should be managed with 
economy, and all possible efforts made to relieve the 
city from debts that should never have been con- 
tracted ; that all unnecessary officers should be dis- 
banded, and a check given to office-seeking by a 
reduction of salaries ; that Public Baths should be 
established ; that Public Halls should be~ provided, 
so that the People as well as the office-holders may 
be enabled to assemble to discuss the means neces- 
sary for their welfare; that immediate measures 
should be taken to provide for the payment.of Al- 
dermen, so that a poor man may be elected to that 
office ; that means should be taken to prevent the 
letting of houses or apartments unsuited to health 
and comfort ;—these are measures important in 
themselves, that should claim the attention of our 
city legislators ; but all these fade into insignificance 
when compared with the great measure of abolish- 
ing pauperism, by providing a Freehold for the des- 
titute. 

It has been proclaimed on the floor of Congress, 
and we consider it a self-evident truth, that ‘ 'Ten- 
antry is unfavorable to Freedom;” the same sen- 
timent has been proclaimed from the Executive 
Chair; Tenantry is at war with the principles of 
the Declaration of Inedependence, with man’s rea- 
son, and with God’s justice; and your committee 
again urge, that no man should be supported for 
any office at the coming Charter Election, or at any 
future election, who will not pledge himself to use 
all the influence of his station, if elected, to accom- 
plish the great National Reform that will enable 
every citizen of the Republic to become a F'ree- 
holder. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

GeorGE H. Evans, 
E. 8S. MANNING, 
J.T). PEARSON, a 

Adopted unanimously by Central Committee, 


Sub-committee. 





create; and, what is worse, the more they produce, 
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— class of the community of the wealth they 


Feb. 18, and by the Association Feb. 19, 1845. 
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For the Working Man’s Advocate, 
THE LABORER’S LAMENT. 


Ain—‘ Marble Halls.” 

O crue]—most cruel—the laborer sigh’d, 
The fate of the African slave, : 
Who crouches in silence his master beside, 
From infancy down to his grave. 

But tho’ he is fetter’d, and forced to resign, 
His right to the pleasures of earth, 
The state of that captive is nobler than mine, 

For Want never visits his hearth. 


'Tis not his to suffer the torture of mind, 
That pains me at thought of my wife— 

To'see her tho’ fainting still paticnt and kind— 
Still facing the hardships of life. 

For oft when her little ones ask her for bread, 
She turns from their presence to weep— 
Compell’d to refuse it, and send them to bed, 

With hunger to haunt them in sleep. 


But should my poor children misfortune outlive, 
And enter unietter’d the world, 

The sire of their being they ne’er can forgive, 
But curses on him will be hurl’d ;— 

And when in my sorrow and anguish of soul, 
I brood o’er the evils I’ve sown, 

The conflict of feeling is past my control, 


And reason abandons her throne. DREAMER. 


inhi ss sal 

THE LITTLE FACTORY GIRL TO A MORE 

FORTUNATE PLAYMATE. 
Author unknown. 

1 often think how once we used in summer fields to play 
And runabout and breathe the air that madeus glad and gay, 
We used to gather buttercups and chase thebntterfly— 
I loved to feel the light breeze lift my hairas it went by ! 


Do you still play in those bright fields ? andare the flowers 
still there ? 

There are no fields where | live now—noflowers any where! 

But day by day I go and turn a dull and tedious wheel ; 

You cannot think how sad, and tired, and faint | often feel. 


I hurry home to snatch the meal my mother can supply, 
Then back J hasten to the task—that not to hate [| try. 
Atnight my mother kisses me,when she has combed my hair, 
And laid me in my little bed, but--J’m not hapyp there. 


] dream about the factory, the fines that on uswait— 

I start and ask my father if—I have not lain too late ? 
Andonce I heard him sob and say—“Oh better were a grave 
Than such a life as this for thee, thou little sinless slave !” 


{ wonder if [ ever shal] obtain a holiday ? 

Oh if 1 do, I'll go to you and spend it all in play ! 

And then I’ll bring some flowers home, if you will give me 

some, 
And at my work ll think of them and holidays to come ! 
———_>———_——_ 
From the New Moral World. 
DICKENS’S “CHIMES.” 

The light literature of the age is thoroughly em- 
bued with the philosophy of Socialism, and this not 
at home alone, but on the Continent, and in France 
especially. ‘The most popular writers of fiction in 
that country are, at the same time, the boldest as- 
sailants of all opinions and institutions which war 
against the best interests of humanity. The trans- 
lation of many of these works into English, and the 
immense circulation they have secured, (especially 
the ‘* Mysteries of Paris” and the ‘* Wandering 
Jew” of Eugene Sue,) proves that there is with us, 
asin his native land, a large and willing audience 
for such expositions of the iniquities of our present 
system, and the hopeful delineations of a better state 
of society in which he indulges. 


Charles Dickens, by far the most genial and po- 
pular EKogheh writer wt tie aay; io sure | Peres) ae *Wtoul 


ple of this philosophy—not less opposed to the doc- 
trines which create and perpetuate Social injustice. 
In all his works this feeling is' very evident ;_ but in 
none of them is it so strongly exhibited as in two 
which he has issued. Weallude to his ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol” of last year (1843,) and his ‘* Chimes,’ just 
published. Of the ‘Carol’ we shall say nothing, 
as long ere this all our readers must have feasted 
on its rare banquet of sweetness, and revelled in 
the exercise of the benevolent and genial sympathies 
it excites. ‘The ‘‘ Chimes” is, perhaps, less artisti- 
cally constructed as a story, but its. purpose as an 
attack on popular error and injustice is more direct ; 
and it is written in such an earnest and powerful 
style, that it cannot fail to produce an immense im- 
pression on popular opinion. It is indeed gratifying 
to find such men using the rare powers with which 
they have been endowed, and the far-reaching in- 
fluence they possess, in the service of humanity. 

The Dramatis persone of this new poem, (for 
poem it is, though its lines are not measured off as 
in the regular “‘ poetry books” by ten or eight sylla- 
bles,) are Trotty.Veck, a ticket-porter, (the. main 
personage of the story,) Meg, hisdaughter; Richard, 
her sweet-heart, a stalwart blacksmith; Will Fern, 
an agricultural laborer ; and his daughter, who re- 
present the industrial and oppressed classes ; Alder- 
man Cute; Mr. Filer, a political economist; Sir 
Joseph Bowley, a landlord, and, according to his 
own reiterated statement, ‘the friend and father of 
the poor,”’ who stand for the non-productive and en- 
joying classes. Of the machinery by which ‘“ The 
Chimes,.a Goblin story of some Bells that rang an 
old year out and a new year in,” is carried on, we 
shall not attempt to give any outline, but in prefer- 
ence, select for our columns an extract or two which 
will give an idea of the spirit of the book. 

‘Fhe station of Trotty was by the church-door, the 
spirits whose bells high up in the tower are the su- 
pernatural agents in this goblin story ; by long wait- 
ing there he had, like Quasimodo, in Hugo’s Notre 
Dame, struck.up a sort of friendship for the bells, 
fancying disecouragment or patronage in their chime. 
On this particular day, the last.of the year, it was 
very cold, . "The chimes had just. announced noon, 
and Trotty was puzzling his kind old brains about 
the poor.—Every thing seemed against them, and 
here are 'rotty’s ruminations on | 


te are opeeny PHILOSOPHY :— 

*** Dinner time,.eh!’ saic , i 

the cheats oby, trotting up and down before 
“'Toby’s nose was very fed, and his evelids were 

and he winked very much, and his dhwalders atl oon 

his-ears, and his legs were very stiff; and altogether he was 

evidently a long. way upon the frosty side of cool. 

_** Dinner time, eh!’ repeated Toby, using his right muffler 
like an infantine boxing-glove, and punishing his chest for be- 
ing cold. ‘ Ah-h-h-h!’” 

He took = silent trot afier that for a minute or two. 

* * * 

‘‘«'There’s nothing,’ said Toby, ‘ more regular in its coming 
round than dinner-time, and nothing less regular in its coming 
round than dinner. ‘That's the great difference between em. 

‘It’s took me a long time to find it out. 1 wonder whether it, 
would be worth any gentleman’s while, now, to buy that ob- 
serwation for the papers, or the Parliament !’” 


Toby, wrapped in a “ brown study” continues his 
‘ obserwations.” Toby has evidently heard of the 
Malthusian Philosophy. 


right, do right, or be righted,’. 


oo f*Ttpeems as if we can’t 
said Toby, ‘I hada 


; 
; 
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a peep 7 ; Spree ee ee Oo ee ee = 
nnd can't make out whether we have any business on Ve face 
of the earth or not. Sometimes f think we must have a little, 
and sometimes I think we must be intruding, I get $0 puzzled 
sometimes that I am not even,able to make up my mind he- 
ther there is any good at all in us, or whether we are born bad. 
Weé seem to do dreadful things; we seem to give adealof trou- 
ble; we are always being complained of and guarded agains! 
One way or other we fill the papers. ‘Talk of a New Year. 
said Toby, mournfully. ‘ Ican bear up as well as another 
man at most times; better than a good many, for Lam as strong 
as a lion, and all men an’t; but supposing it should really be 
that we have no right to a New Year :--supposing we really 
are intruding ?——" ”’ 


Toby or Trotty’s doubts on this subject are by no 
means lessened. by the following lecture by Alder- 
man Cute (the original of whom, we presume, few 
of our metropolitan readers will mistake) to his 


daughter, on 
' ‘THE MARRIAGES OF THE POOR, 

«Now, I’m going to give you a word or two of good advice, 
my girl,’ said the Alderman, in his nice easy way. ‘it's my 
place to give advice, you know, because I’m a justice. You 
know I’m a justice, don’t you ? 

“‘ Meg timidly said‘ Yes.’ But everybody knew alderman 
Cute wasa justice! O, dear, so active a justice always ! Who 
such a mote of brightness in the public eye as Cute! 

“* You are going to be married, you say,’ pursued the Alder- 
man. ‘ Very unbecoming and indelicate in one of your sex : 
But never mind that. Afier you are married you'll quarrel 
with your husband, and come to be a distressed wife, You 
may think not; but you wiil, because I tell you so. Now I 
give you fair warning, that | have made up my mind to put 
distressed wives down. So don’t be brought before me. ; You'll 
have children—boys. Those boys will grow up bad, ofcourse, 
and run wild in the streets, without shoes and stockings. Mind, 
my young friend! I'll convict ’em summarily, every one, for 
1 am determined to put boys without shoes or stookings down. 
Perhaps your husband will die young (most likely) an¢ leave 
you with a baby. Then you'll be turned out of dodrs, and 
wander up and down the streets. Now don’t wander near me, 





my dear, for | am resolved to put all wandering mothers down. 
Ail young mothers, of all sorts and kinds, it’s my determina- 
tion to put down. Don’t think to plead illness as an excuse 
with me; or babies as an exeuse with me; for all sick persons 
and young children (I hope you know the church service, but 
I’m afraid not) I am determined to putdown. And if you at- 
tempt,—desperately, and ungratefully, and impiously, and 
fraudulently attempt---to drown yourself, or hang yourself, I'll 
have no pity on you, for I bave made up my mind to put all 
suicides down. If there is one thing,’ said the Alderman, with 
his self-satisfied smile, ‘on which I can be said to have made 
up my mind more than another, itis to put suicide down. So 
don’t try iton. That's the phrase,isn’tit? Ha,ha! Now we 
understand each other.’ 

“Toby knew not whether to be agonized or glad to see that 
Meg had turned a deadly white, and dropped her lover’s hand. 

‘** As for you, you dull dog,’ said the Alderman, turning with 
even increased cheerfulness and urbanity to the young smith, 
‘what are you thinking of being married for? What do you 
want to be marrie¢ for, you silly fellow! If I was a fine young 
strapping chap like you, I should be ashamed of being milksop 
enough to pin myself to a woman’s apron-strings! Why, she'll 
be an old woman before you are a middle aged man! And a 
pretty figure you'll cut then, with a draggle-tailed wife and a 
crowd of squalling children crying after you wherever you go!” 


** Oh, he knew how to banter the common people, Alderman 
Cute!” 


So much for a specimen of civic philosophy and 
good manners. Now for a sample of a rural 
FRIEND AND FATHER TO THE POOR. 


“You have no bill or demand upon me; my name is Bow- 
ley, Sir Joseph Bowley; ef any kind, from anybody, have 
you?” said Sir Joseph. “If you have, present it. There is 
a cheque-book by the side of Mr. Fish. I allow nothing to be 
carried into the new year. Every description of account is 
settled in this house at the close of the old one. So that if 
death was to---to---”’ 

“ To cut,’ suggested Mr. Fish. 

‘*'l'o sever, sir,’’ returned Sir Joseph, with great asperity, 
‘*the cord of my existence---my affairs would be found, I hope, 
in a state of preparation.”’ 

‘*My dear Sir Joseph,’ said the lady, who was greatly 

-_ «ed. . ete wy tee 
vonnyenth } Bowley, returned Sir Joseph, floundering now 
and then, as in the great depth of his observations, * at this 
season of the year we should think of---of---ourselves. We 
should look into our---our---accounts. We should feel that 
every return of so eventful a period in human transactions in 
volves matters of deep moment between a man and his---and 
his banker.” 
° * - * 

“IT am the poor man’s friend,” observed Sir Joseph, glancing 
at the poor man present. ‘As such I may be taunted. As 
such I have been taunted. But I ask no other title.” 

‘‘ Bless him for a noble gentleman !”’ thought T'rotty. 

‘‘ | don’t agree with Cute here, for instance,” said Sir Joseph, 
holding out the letter, ‘1 don’t agree with the Filer party. I 
don’t agree with any party. My friend the poor man has no 
business with anything of that sort, and nothing of that sort 
has any business with him. My friend the poor man in my 
district is my business. No man, or body of men, has any 
right to interfere between my friend and me. ‘This is the ground 
Itake. I assume a—a paternal character towards my friend. 
I say, my good fellow, I will treat you paternally.” 

Toby listened with great gravity, and began to feel more 
comfortable. 


‘Toby’s comfortable feeling did not, however, last 
long. The Baronet’s rule was to settle all his own 
outstanding accounts at the end of the year, and all 
who did not do so were, in his opinion, enormous 
sinners. He is, therefore, duly horrified on disco- 
vering, by questioning ‘Toby, that he owes some ten 
or twelve shillings to a small shop in his neighbor- 
hood, besides a trifle for rent; and other circum- 
stances come out which rather alter Toby’s opinion 
of the ‘ friend and father of the poor,” and drive 
him back to his old doubts, as to whether they are 
not really intruders into a world where there is ‘ no 
place for them.”’ With one more extract we con- 
clude. It is Will Ferns description of 


LABOR’S WRONGS: 


‘“**Gentlefolks, I’ve lived many a year inthis place. You 
may see the cottage frem the sunk fence over yonder. I’ve 
seen the ladies draw it in their books a hundred times. It looks 
well in a picter, I've heerd say; but there an’t weather in pic- 
ters; and maybe ’tis fitter for that than for a place to live in. 
Well! [lived there. How hard—how bitter hard Pived there, 
I won't say. Any day inthe year, and every day, you can 
judge for your own selves. "Tis harder than you 
think for, gentlefolks, to grow up decent, in such a place. That 
I growed up aman and not a brute, says something for me--- 
as Lwasthen. AsI am now, there’s nothing can be said for 
me or done for me. Lam pastit. . . . . . I dragged on,” 
said Fern, after a moment's silence, ‘somehow. Neither me 
nor any other man knows how; but so heavy, that I could’t 
put a cheerful face upon it, or make believe that I was anything 
but what | was. Now, gentlemen---you gentlemen that sits at 
Sessions---when you see a man with discontent writ on his 
face, you says to one another, ‘he’s suspicious. 1 has my 
doubt,’ says you, ‘about Will Fern. Watch that fellow!’ I 
don’t say, gentlemen, it ain’t quite-nat’ral, but I say ’tis so; 
and from that hour, whatever Will Fern does, or lets. alone--- 
all one---it goes against him.” 

Alderman Cute stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, 
and leaning back in his chair, and smiling, winked at a neigh- 
boring chandelier. As much as to say, “Of course! I told 
youso. ‘The common cry! Lord bless you, we are up to all 
this sort of thing—myself and human nature.” 

‘* Now, gentlemen,” said Will Fern, holding out his hands, 
and flushing for an instant in his haggard face, ‘‘see how your 
laws are made to trap and bunt us: when we're brought to this. 
[tries to live elsewhere. And I’m.a vagabond. To jail with 
him! Icome back here. I goes a nutting in your woods, and 
breaks—who don’t—a limber braach ortwo. To jail with him ! 
One of your keepers sees me in the broad day, near my own 
patch of garden, with a gun. ‘To jail with him! I has a 
nat’ral angry word with that man when I’m free again, To 
jail withhim! I cutsa stick. To jail with him! TI eats a 
rotien apple ora turnip. To jail with him! It’s twenty mile 
away; and coming back, I begs a trifle on the road. ‘To jail 
with him! At last, the constable, the keeper—an body—-finds 
me anywhere, a doing anything.. To jail with him, for he’s a 
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we and a jail bird known; and jail’s the ‘only, home he’s 
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ie Alde?inan nodded Saeirinisl vas Who'shonttsryr Ay 
very goo honie too !"’ 

‘Do I say this to serve my cause !"’ cried Fern. Who can 
give me back my liberty, who can give me back my good name, 
who can sive me back my innocent niece! Not all the lords 
and ladies in wide England. But gentlemen, gentlemen, deal- 
ing with other men like me, begin at the right end. Give us, in 
mercy, better homes when we're a lying in our cradles ; give us 
better food when we're working for our lives ; give us kinder laws 
to bring us back when we're a going wrong ; and don’t set jail, 
jail, jail, afore us, everywherewe turn. There an’t acondescen- 
sion you can show the laborer then that he won’t take, as ready 
and as grateful as a man can be; for he has a patient, peaceful, 
willing heart. But you must put his rightful spirit in !fim first : 
for whether he’s a wreck and ruin such as me, or is like one of 
them that stand heré now, his spirit is divided from you at this 
time. Bring it back, gentlefolks, bring it back, bring. it back 
afore the day comes, when even his Bible changes in his alter- 
ed mind, and the words seem to him to read, as they have some- 
times read in my own eyes---in jail: ‘Whither thou goest, I 
can Not go; where thou lodgest, I do Not lodge; thy people 
are Not my people; Nor thy God my God!” 

iupitietiniencen 


For the Working Mans’s Advocate. 
PUNCIVS ADVICE TO WORKING MEN. 


FeLtLow Lasorers—It may not be amiss to 
state that certain laws prevail in South Carolina, 
and other of the slaveholding States, whereby. 
penalties of fine and imprisonment, and sometimes 
death, are inflicted upon the person who may be 
convicted of the horrid and unnatural crime of 
teaching the slave to read or write. You will doubt- 
less see at a glance the wisdom of such measures. 
You must, with your wonted benevolence, accord 
great credit to the slave owner, for his. kindness in 
thus preventing and withholding from the slave a 
knowledge of his situation. You see, likewise, how 
miserable he would be if he could examine the 
chains which encircle his body, and trace link by 
link the relation he bears to created things. Now 
the case of the colored man at the south may in 
some slight degree illustrate your happy condition 
atthe North and East. There existsa spirit among 
you well calculated to keep up that very desirable 
system of conservatism, which has had much bene- 
ficial effect in sustaining an equilibrium among 
you. Feeling, as you do, that it is the will of God 
that there should exist slaves to work the lands of 
the sunny South, where wealth is represented by 
men, women, and children, and that the soil must 
be held in large quantities inorder that a home may 
be afforded to these slaves whose worth and service 
are proportioned to their lack of knowledge ; and 
knowing, as you must, that it is also the will of God 
that there should be rich and poor, and that it is the 
privilege of the poor man to be able to obtain 
employment of the rich, and consequently a share 
of the wealth of the world to appropriate to his own 
use, he therefore, under such considerations, feels it 
to be his duty to cause as far as in him lies things and 
relations to be and remain as they are. Hence it 
is, that we witness almost universal unity among 
working men. ‘here is, I pledge myseif, more 
harmony among them than any other class that ean 
be mentioned. If one of their number takes it into 
his head to distinguish himself by study, learning, 
and scicntific pursuits, do they not set upen him and 
attempt to pull him back to their level and rank ¢ 
Do they not apply every foul epithet which their 
vocabulary can furnish to fix a stigma upon him, 
and if not him, on some one connected with him ? 
Andis this not right? Is it not better that all should 
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turn radical and talk about things that we the mass 
donot understand? Certainly. We pay the parson 
to preach, the lawyer to conduct our suits, and both 





are paid to think for us ; and then they are in close 
connexion with the rich, where all the knowledge as 
wellasthe money centres. Therefore, fellow work- 
ing men, let me again impress it upon your minds, 
that much of your happiness must consist in ac- 
quiescing in the wise and useful inequalities which 
exist Among men. PUNCH. 
scien 

WAR STRIPPED OF ITS DISGUISE. 

The friends of Peace in England have a novel 
but exceedingly effective method of exciting in the 
minds of the people an abhorrence of the absurd 
and wicked custom of War. In those places to 
which the officers of the Government are sent to 
obtain recruits for the army, the opponents of hu- 
man butchery post-at the corners of the streets and 
at other places placards like the following, displayed 
in large letters so as to attract universal attention : 


‘* WANTED !! 
Several Thousand Able-Bodied Men, 
T'o shoot or to be shot at! ! 
Or perish miserably by thirst and starvation on the plains of 


India. 

Nota Bene ! !---The Duke of Wellington says that no one 
who entertains nice scruples about religion, has any business 
inthe Army. None such need apply.” 

It is said that thousands, tempted by poverty 
and discouragement, have by this means been de- 
terred from enlisting in the army, and that the 
Government’s officials have been thereby put to 
their wit’s end in hunting up recruits. Heaven 
speed:the day when not a man can be found willing 
te fight the bloody and disgraceful battles by which 
the Governments of the earth are prone to scourge 
their unfortunate subjects. | 


A cargo of native Africans, numbering one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight souls, has arrived at Port of 
Spain ina British vessel from Sierra Leone, and 
are apprenticed out to planters. This is a renewal 
of the African slave trade by the British government 
under the specious name of “ African emigration.” 


—DHowell Adv. 


In Jefferson county, Missouri, 10 miles from 
Hillsboro’ and 55 south of St. Louis, a cavern has 
been struck 30 feet wide, with strata on both sides, 
one to four feet thick, of pure galena. ‘The cavern 
uppeared to be 100 feet in length. | Perhaps this is 
the richest vein of lead ever before discovered. 


There are several iron works in Pennsylvania 
which turn out a very fine article of railroad iron, 
one establishment furnishes 125 tons a week, of H. 
and I’. rails.—They furnish the species at $50 per 


ton—about $15 more than the price of the English 
article. ( 


America could support nine hundred and thirty 
millions of people, without being so densely popu- 
lated as Europe now is. The present population 


of Burope is about 238 millions; of America, 55 
millions. 


_A fellow who married a termagant who drove 
him to desperation, and finally to death; just 
dying, requested a friend to have the follo ing 
brief yet pungent inscription upon his tomb ; “ Slain. 
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WORKING MAN'S “ADVOCATE 


ag As we commenced this paper without sul 
printed an extra quantity, and can now furnish CONnIDIEte 
which all should be in possession of who wish to oh zh, 
rect information respecting, and to keep a record of, the rre 
movement of the age. New subscribers will be partic; ep 
designate, when subscribing, whether they wish the pa ral rs 
the beginning. : Sih, 


{> To obviate the difficulty caused by the frequent dic. 
tinuance of new papers for which money has been paid jy, oF 
vance, we will take subscriptions for any period, at the fale . 
$1.50 a year. . 


(G Clubs of five or more, who will forward the m 
of expense, shall receive the paper at ONE DOLLA 


SCT] f rs, We 


Oney free 
R @ Year, 
sonpittiiimeters } 

(> Sranpine Notice.—We sometimes send back ny, 
bers of our paper to postmasters, or other citizens, ( 
we have no fresh ones to spare, ) merely as specimens, wi), 
out regard to their staleness or condition. When, theref,, 
any person receives a copy of the paper, he will understay, 
that it is sent gratuitously : we ask nothing in return, but jy 
exhibition to his friends. 


~—-eniitiilenbioes 3 

{3 Subscribers to this paper should be careful not to |g; 
one be destroyed ; and, if they do not intend to bind them, 
should send them to their friends in the country. Single 
papers, in many instances, have done much good in procur- 


ing subscribers and extending a knowledge of the principles, 
ES i, 
AGENTS. 

(> This paper is kept for sale and Subscribers’ names 
received, atthe following places:—Martin Stediff’s barbe;’s 
shop, 104 Bayard street; C. Locklin’s Refectory, 22 Cros. 
by street, near Grand ; and at Mr. John Morgan’s S, 
Store, 52 Eighth Avenue. | 
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(oe Mr. E. S. Manning is authorized to collect Adyer. 
tisements for this paper, and receive pay for the same, 
See ee a 
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No. 257 Bowery. 
Diseased, weak or inflamed Eyes cured without pain or Surgic, 
operations. 
Respectable references given to parties whose sight has be 
restored within a short time after being perfectly blind for eye, 
years. Office No.257 Bowery. . fe 15 ti 


I ACHINE PRINTING PRESSES, manufactured by Jane 

Maxwell, 259 Bowery, New York. Double-frisket Adam; 
Presses altered to Single (requiring but one feeder) by a simp\ 
and efficient arrangement. Bookbinders’ Machinery. Printers 
and Bookbinders’ Apparatus, of every description, made to ord 
or repaired on reasonable terms. f8 tf 








E. PHILLIPS returns his sincere thanks to his friends 
and the public for past favors, and solicits their attentiv: 
to his general assortment of HATS, CAPS, and 
MUFFS, at his store, 2344 Bleecker street, where thes 
articles may be had extraordinarily cheap for cash. fel 3m" 








E can’t stop him no how 
Go he will to old Boss RI 
CHARDS 325 HUDSON, fis 
Shoe Store above Vandam street 
- That's right, go there and say 
your shillings on your Shoes a 
dollars on your Boots. 
Great and wonderful doings a 
325 Hudson, the first Store above Vandam street. 
Old Boss Richards himself isthere. Canal street is outdon 
Carmine and Chatham streets, can’t begin to compete with hiv 
Why he has thousands there of every kind, 
To fit the foot or please the mind. 
Only one trial is requesite to prove the unheard of gr 
bargains at Old Boss Richard’s Boot and Shoe Store, 325 Hu: 
son, first door above Vandam street. fel 3m 


os 


Fall Style of Hzts.—J. M. TICE and (0 
invite the attention of the Public to their large ay 
beautiful’assortment of Hats and Caps now on han 
at their Emporium of Fashion, No.9 Bowery, wher 
the most fastidious cannot help being suited, and tle 

most economical will find it greatly to their advantage to purchas 
Superfine Nutria Hats 84 
Second and ‘Third qualities. .... 3 and 34 
Superfine French Moleskin 24 and 3 


N.B. Also on hand—A he.utiful assortment of Children’s fiance 
Silk Velvet Caps. n 23 3m 


[pA and McKIMM’S cheap Clothing Establishment, : 
Carmine street.—At this well known general cash Clothin; 
Establishment, Clothing of every description can be had rea 
made or furnished to order, cheaper than at any other house in | 
United States, when the quality of the garmeut is taken into co 
sideration. ‘The subscribers have always on hand a very extensi\’ 
variety of Clothing, suitable for all seasons, and they do not hesi 
tate to say that customers cannot be better suited at any of!i 
establishiwent. 

The subscribers are much gratified with the very gener) ss 
faction expressed by their numerous customers, through a perio( 0! 
the last six years, and they hope, by using every means in thei 
p ‘wer, to contine to give the same satisfaction, not only to thei! 
old customers, but also to all those who may be pleased to patroniz: 
them. 

M.and M. wish it to be distinctly understood, that every garme! 
made to order by them, is warranted to fit; and any garment tha! 
does not suit in every respect may be left. They wish every (0 
tomer to be satisfied with the fit of his garment, and also to be» 


Mtisfied that he has the value of his money. 


MANN & McKIMM 
Are buying for CASH every thing that is New, Fashionable, an 
Cheap, that relates to the Clothing Business ; and they would cal 
the particular attention of those wanting Clething to their sup: 
stock of extra super French and English 
BROADCLOTHS & CASSIMERES, 
Beavers and Pilots, 
RICH VELVET, SATIN AND OTHER VESTINGS, 
&e., &c., &e. 

Any of the above will be sold by the piece or yard as low as « 

any Dry Goods Store in the city, and garments made from the sai 
in the most fashionable style, at :he following low prices, 
Fine Dress Coats from $10 to 18 | Fine Frock Coats from $12 to" 
Wool Black and Fancy Cashmere Pants, from - $4 00 to 5 ! 
Satinet and Low Priced Cashmere Pants “ - 1 75 to 5! 
Satinand Fancy Vests, from “ : - - 1 00 to 

Any person desirous of furnishing their own goods can have! 
made in the best style, at the following low prices—4 Full Sw’ 
furnished in 24 hours. 

PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING——A FIT IN ALL (AY 

WARRANTED : ; 

Dress Coats, from $5 00to8 00 | Pants, from “ $1 25to!: 

Frock Coats, “ 0 00to9 00 | Vests, . “ 1 25tol: 

Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack and Business Coats proportionally lou 
Fashions reeeived from Paris and London monthly. 

Boys’ Clothing cut and made in the latest style at equally low p""" 

A Rich Assortment of 
HANDKERCHIES, SCARFS, STOCKS, AND CRAVATS; 
Also, Shirts, Bosoms, Collars, Gloves and Suspend’: 

And an extensive variety of Tailors’ trimmings. 

i> N.B.—THE TRADE supplied with Sack, Office, 
Business Coats, by the Dozen, at the lowest wholesale prices: 

Terms invariably Cash. MANN and MckIMM, 

a7tf 25 Carmine stree!: 
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JFR“46S, BANNERS, BUNTING.—Mrs. Susan Newell, *° 
tional and Fancy Flag Maker, 166 William, near Beekm*! : 
street, New York, executes to order flags of all kinds, and kee?" | 
hand a general assortment of “ The Star Spangled Banner,” seat 
the best materials, and in the most substantial manner. arg? 
numbers, and devices of every description neatly inserted. 8 








ROOKS, Manufacturet of DICK’S PATENT ELAS!" 
METALLIC SHANKS, for Boots and Shoes. ‘This wait 
and useful invention has met the approbation of ever gentlems” 
taste who has fairly tested its value, and is rapidly coming , 
eneral use among all persons who regard ease, grace, comfort 
durability as desirable requisites in their boots and shoes. I! 1" 
the boot or shoe more elastic, preserves its original style ® ee , 
and gives the hollow part a beautiful and elevated arch ; aa 
allowing the heel to be worn very low without exposing oe oe 
loon strap to injury. It also keeps the foot from pressing !° 
and retain it in a natural and easy position. 
The undersigned, and John Dick, 109 Nassau saree, 
only persons who make and sell boots and shoes with me ey, We 
tion, in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and jones se pce’ 
dealers who wish to purchase B con boots to sell in othe 
mast ot the subscriber. ait 
re song chs are desirous of obtaining 4 gps Lm ts 
boots, constructed in the manner above ment ov mROOKS. 
call at 138 Nassau street. {o46m] LO 
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